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that they have never given their assent to the change.
Earl Granville, in his despatch of December 30, 1882,
disproves this assertion by quoting the preamble of a
Postal Convention made between the two countries
in 1869, in which document "an exchange of mails
between the United States on the one side, and the
Colony of British Honduras on the other", is pro-
vided for. The Convention was duly signed by the
representative of America, and approved by Presi-
dent Grant, who certainly was not addicted to the
surrender of his country's rights, either directly or by
inference.

Having disposed of the historical branch of Mr
Frelinghuysen's argument, we must now turn to the
consideration of the contentions which he bases upon
the wording of the treaty. Mr Elaine had hinted in his
despatch of November 29, iBSi, that something might
be made of the fact that the Nicaraguan scheme, to
which the main stipulations applied, had never been
carried into effect; but he had preferred to rely upon
the plea that the altered circumstances of the time, and
the existence of an American guarantee of the neutrality
of the Isthmus of Panama under the treaty of 1846 with
New Granada, rendered necessary a revision of the
Clayton-Bulwer Convention. His successor in office
lays comparatively little stress upon the argument from
the nature of the case, though he uses it from time to
time to strengthen his other contentions; but he elabo-
rates at great length the position, that most of the pro-
visions of the treaty are now extinct, and that the
remainder are so dependent upon those which have
lapsed that the United States is under no obligation to
carry them' out. We shall, I think, find on examination